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cause it 0wn'C« to voov/uvov , 'illustrates (or illuminates) one's thought, ' is 
meant for an etymology. The writer is deriving <j>uvf/ from <j>Hq (light) and 
voelv (to think). 

In the account of Plato's classification of tastes (p. 173), the oily tastes 
should have been ascribed to bodies which divide (not dilate) the visual 
current. 

The note about Empedecles on p. 204 would gain by a reference to 
Emped., 1. 199 (Stein), the actual words upon which the criticism of Aristotle 
discussed by Professor Beare appears to be founded. 

It is not clear what the author intends when he says on p. 208 of Anax- 
agoras that he necessarily regarded sensation as due to the action of unlike 
on unlike in consequence of his theory of the absolute contrast between mind 
and all other things. As Professor Beare correctly remarks on the very next 
page, the unlikes of Anaxagoras' theory are both physical ; hence the 
contrast between mind and other things has no logical connection with the 
further assumption of contrast between the perceiving organ and the per- 
ceived object as required for sense-perception. 

In Timaeus, 43 B-D (quoted on p. 212), there is, of course, a suggested 
derivation of the word aio0>/aic (sensation), but I do not think il can be that 
supplied by Professor Beare from aofl/naheiv (to gasp). Plato's language 
clearly requires us to think of a word indicating rapid motion ; aladr/acc is 
so-called because of the vehement motions with which stimuli from without 
affect the percipient. Hence Martin's view that the intended derivation is 
from aiaaetv (to rush, to shake) seems to me pretty obviously right. 

A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

Leib und Seele : Darstellung und Kritik der neueren Theorien des Verha.lt- 
nisses zwischen fihysiscken und psychischen Dasein. (Natur- und Kul- 
turphilosophische Bibliothek, Vol. IV.) Von Rudolf Eisler. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1906. — pp. vi, 217. 

Dr. Eisler has given us an excellent analysis of the problem and an al- 
most exhaustive summary of theories in a book of rare clearness and struc- 
tural beauty. While we do not think he has proved his thesis, we think its 
defense could hardly be better conducted. The preface states his general 
position, — parallelistic monism (p. i), external nature being regarded as 
the manifestation of inner spiritual activity (p. vi). In the brief introduc- 
tion, after some discussion of method, he divides his problem into two : 
(1) the qualitative and numerical relations between mind and body : are 
they alike or different, one or two ? and (2) their functional relation : are 
they causally connected or not ? Dualism, materialism, and the identity- 
theory answer the first ; interaction and parallelism the second. 

The main body of the work defines and criticises these answers in four 
chapters, with a final chapter on immortality. The chapters are alike in 
structure : definition of about every form of the theory discussed, a brief 
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historical sketch, and criticism, bringing out more and more of the author's 
view as we go on, till it stands completed in Chapter IV. It is impossible 
here to do justice to the thoroughness of treatment ; only the chief argu- 
ments can be indicated. 

The kind of dualism which Dr. Eisler accepts may be thus stated : Ex- 
perience is primary, and consists of contents given to an experiencing sub- 
ject. These contents, * ' abstracted from the experience in which they 
occur" and "regarded as self-existent members of a world-system inde- 
pendent of our choice," constitute the physical. Viewed as "found in the 
individual unity, the subject" (p. 14), they are psychical. In formulating 
these definitions, Dr. Eisler fails to consider the merits of those functional 
definitions (Dewey, Meade, and others) which derive the psychical from ten- 
tative action and failure. To continue : The unity, or subject, is a real soul 
but no simple essence ; considered "from the point of view of objective 
contents" (p. 23), it is the body. It is more than a bundle of states, in 
that it tends to preserve itself (p. 19). It is the reality and the condition of 
all reality. "Dualism, in the sense of two ways of regarding, or two ap- 
pearances of, one and the same reality, is not to be contested" (p. 30). 

Chapter II, "Materialism," accuses many idealists of psychological ma- 
terialism, for placing all causation on the physical side (p. 41). The 
familiar objections against materialism are exhaustively resumed. Psy- 
chological analysis does not, like physical, give " unreal fictions" ; for the 
psychical qualities, though never isolated, are "real constituent parts" 
(p. 57) of experience. Here appears the primacy and efficacy of the psy- 
chical. Psychology must "explain the law and causation immanent in 
spiritual life" (p. 58). "No one who' appreciates frankly the standpoint 
of inner experience, can contest the right to assume psychical causation" 
(p. 62). Such causation is of the subject, not of one content among others 
(p. 65). The argument here seems weak, in not defining causation before 
deciding that it belongs to the subject as such. 

Chapter III, on the " Identity-Theory," defines it as "any monistic view 
. . . according to which one and the same being or event ... is in one 
relation psychical, in another physical" (p. 6y). This view Dr. Eisler 
accepts. " The spiritual . . . as experience, subject and subject-activity, 
is not mere phenomenon . . . but is and has absolute reality itself" (p. 
91). The self is the Urbild of all transcendent external reality. We speak 
of forces in the physical world, in analogy with ourselves as active. All 
reality is spiritual force-centres ; the physical is these force-centres viewed 
in relation to each other, "a bridge between subject and subject " (p. 96). 
Nature is "a sum of mechanised impulse-reactions" (p. 108), and "the 
soul of the organism is the will" (p. 109). Interaction is only between 
the impulsive-mechanical and the intelligent will-activities (p. no). The 
psychical and physical as such cannot interact. "This psychophysical 
parallelism is the necessary consequence of the identity-theory" (p. no). 

Chapter IV, "Interaction and Parallelism," bases the decision on four 
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theses in addition to the above arguments : (1) The dissimilarity of psych- 
ical and physical ; (2) the principle of closed physical causation, — a postu- 
late of " highest regulative- heuristic importance " (p. 140), which, however, 
we fear many defenders of interaction do not feel bound to make ; (3) the 
conservation of energy ; and (4) the correlation of physical and psychical. 
The psychical is not cause, but ground, of the physical. "Supra-phe- 
nomenal grounds are determinable not only in the organic field, but for all 
phenomena" (p. 146). Ground and phenomenon can always be found, if 
we know how to look for them, though Dr. Eisler defends no "picture- 
parallelism" (p. 164). Value cannot be physiologically represented as 
value in the brain, but purposiveness corresponds to the most intense and 
concentrated brain-activity. Psychical unification corresponds to the unity 
of the physical organism "represented and centered in the central nervous 
system" (p. 169). Every living body has "definite, self-existent, relatively 
independent forms of reaction " (p. 173); a spontaneity in mechanism. 
To mechanical analysis must be added teleological interpretation. 

Chapter V, on "Immortality," decides for a " subpersonal " immor- 
tality, i. e., a man lives after death not personally, but in " the persistence 
of those psychical inner states belonging to the elements into which the 
organism falls after death" (p. 199). " Nothing which the I has felt, 
thought, striven for, is not, in the effects of the individual spirit on other 
spirits higher and lower, somehow continued" (p. 200). There is, too, 
immortality in that we are eternally present to the mind of a timeless 
Absolute (p. 203). 

It is impossible to do justice to the thoroughness of the treatment in a 
short resum6. While some of Dr. Eisler' s arguments seem to need further 
support, — e. g., his doctrine of psychical causation, his acceptance of 
closed physical causation as an ultimate postulate, and especially his lack 
of analysis of teleology, — yet we think the book invaluable to a student 
of the problem, for statement and classification of the arguments. It is to 
be hoped that it may be translated, as it would make a serviceable text- 
book on its special problem. W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

On Life after Death. By G. T. Fechner. Translated from the German 
by H. Wernekke. Revised Edition. Chicago, Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1906. — pp. 134. 

Individuality and Immortality. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Ingersoll Lec- 
ture. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. — pp. 74. 

The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. Fourth Edition. 
Boston, James H. West & Co., 1906. — pp. 170. 

The three discussions of the doctrine of immortality above named repre- 
sent totally different standpoints and reach very different conclusions. 
Fechner first published his well-known essay, Das Biichlein vom Leben 



